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HAVE AUTHORIZED Brother Dave Beck to do some special work 

for us up in the northwestern section of our country when he can 
spare a day or two from the work of his local union, the Laundry Drivers, 
and, believe me, already he has shown results. You all know Dave Beck, 
the genial, intelligent, high-class, aviator business agent, who entertained 
us so splendidly during our last convention in Seattle. 


TTT 


ON’T FORGET that Labor Day is the workingman’s national holiday. 
To the young men who did not have to participate in the struggle 
of the early days of organization we say, especially, is it their duty to 
render every help towards showing the people in every section of the 
country that they realize what organization has done for the workers, 
and that it was through the ever-watching, unstinted energy of the trade 
union movement and the leaders of that other day that is past, that the 
first Monday in September was dedicated to the honor of Labor. It is the 
trade union men’s holiday with the stamp of approval of our national gov- 
ernment. Don’t let your members forget that it is their holiday, and do 
something in your local each year to keep it prominently before the eyes 
of the people of the country. 


TTY 


RUE UNIONISM stimulates brotherhood, lessens selfishness, and 
makes possible many things for good which could not be accomplished 
by the efforts of the single individual. 


TTT 


HERE IS FOOD for profound thought in the fact that the millionaire, 

rich and powerful as he is, will be buried in the same sized grave as 
the humblest toiler, and six months afterwards you couldn’t tell one from 
the other. 


TV ¥ 


O TEAR DOWN is easy. Merc physical strength is required. Sam- 

son pulled down a great ter-ple by the cffort of his arms. To build a 
temple requires great labor and skill. There is no shortage of those who 
know how to pull down the temple today. Those who build can prevent 
destruction by building so well as to defy destruction. 
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France’s Protest 


Pp ARIS has seen the march of the 
mutilated in protest against the pro- 
posed debt settlement with the United 
States. We do not regard it as a 
spontaneous expression from maimed 
victims of the war, but as a demon- 
stration promoted by perfectly com- 
fortable French millionaires who do 
not want to be taxed to pay back bor- 
rowed money and who hide behind 
the wounded as they did during the 
war. 

The original plans for the march 
were modified to take out many of 
the proposed insults and offenses. 
The mutilated marched in silence and 
a wreath was laid at the statue of 
Washington and at the memorial to 
American volunteers who died in 
French service. The newspapers car- 
ried the insults which had been taken 
off the banners of the marchers. 
Criticism is not attached to the 
wounded. They have suffered. They 
paid heavily in the defense of their 
country. They may be bitter and 
they may be unjust. The promoters 
who hide behind them did a mean 
thing. 

They insulted every marker which 
shows where an American died in 
France to keep France from being 
taken by the Germans. They have 
aroused in America a new bitterness 
and disgust. America could have a 
march of the mutilated and they 
could ask what it was for. The 
French victims are helped to carry 
their burden by the knowledge that 
their country was saved. The Amer- 
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ican victims see little but the failure 
of high ambitions. 

The American dead are buried in a 
land which does not honor them. The 
French say they gave blood and 
America gave dollars, which now it 
wants returned. The French say 
they held the line in our war, and, 
having paid for us in men, are now 
required to pay us in money. 

France is unfortunate. It permits 
its spokesmen to make enemies of its 
friends. It makes foolish wars and 
foolish speeches. Not long ago it 
needed friends. It may again. An- 
other generation of Americans may 
forget the offenses to the United 
States, but it is unwise to charge his- 
tory with the record of them and 
then trust to forgetfulness. We have 
forgotten the trickery of Vergennes 
and that Franklin was forced to 
break a pledge and make a separate 
peace with Great Britain. We have 
forgotten Citizen Genet and the in- 
dignation of Washington. We have 


forgotten Jackson’s “I know those. 


French. They’ll pay if you make 
them.” We have forgotten Napoleon 
III in Mexico. Another time we may 
remember that it is more dangerous 
to do a favor than an injury and that 
it is less unpleasant to collect indem- 
nities from an enemy than your own 
money from an ally.—Chicago Trib- 
une, 





Coal Dealers Defy Senate 


Investigators 


Washington.—The coal dealers of 
Washington have defied the Senate 
Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia by refusing to produce a number 
of books and records of their business 
for the use of the committee in its in- 
vestigation of alleged profiteering 
during the coal strike of last year. 

The matter has been hanging fire 
for a number of months. Now the 
committee threatens to have the deal- 


ers prosecuted for contempt with a 
possible jail sentence and heavy fines. 

The Senate committee requested 
the dealers to produce records show- 
ing what they paid for coal, what 
they charged for it, their costs of 
operation, investment in plant, and 
other facts pertinent to ascertaining 
whether retail prices were reasonable 
or unreasonable. 

The dealers maintain that it is 
none of the business either of the 
Senate of the United States or the 
people of the District of Columbia 
what the dealers pay for coal, what 
they charge for it, what their invest- 
ment is, or what their profits are. 

They are in business to make 
profits, they claim. The coal is their 
own private property. It is their 
legal right to buy it for as low a price 
as they can and sell it for as high a 
price as the necessities of the coal 
consumers compel them to pay. If 
the consumers don’t want coal at the 
price the dealers fix, the consumers 
can go without heat and eat uncooked 
food until they get good and cold and 
tired of the raw food diet. Then they 
will find plenty of coal—at the deal- 
ers’ price. 

This in substance is what the 
Washington coal merchants told the 
Senate committee. The committee, 
whose chairman is Senator Capper of 
Kansas, insists that the dealers will 
have to give the information de- 
manded. 

If the dealers persist in their de- . 
fiance, the committee’s only recourse 
will be prosecution for contempt. 
Senator Capper says he will go to the 
limit if necessary to protect the 
authority of the Senate and the inter- 
ests of the coal consumers.—News 
Letter. 





If there is one thing upon which all 
philosophers agree, even from the re- 
motest times, it is that man’s happi- 
ness and true success depend more on 
what he is than on what he has.— 
Lee Russell. 
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@ EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T ere IS CERTAINLY at this time considerable disturbance within the 
ranks of the Republican leaders, or bosses of that party. There seems to 
be a great deal of discontent amongst them just now. Certainly the Re 
publican ring in Washington that has been advising the President has 
given him the wrong information on many important matters recently. 

As I have repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal, President 
Coolidge is a thoroughly honest man, but not a crafty politician. He 
lacks strategy, a whole lot of which was needed in order to hold the 
party together since the last election. In addition to this there is a deter- 
mined movement to crush any aspirations he may have for the future. 

A few months ago Mr. Coolidge was a very strong candidate for the 
nomination in 1928, and could have easily won in a convention at that 
time, but it is doubtful whether or not he would have a look-in were a 
convention held tomorrow. 

Whoever pulled the bonehead play of counting out Senator Brookhart 
in the recent election in Iowa, in favor of the Democratic candidate, cer- 
tainly made a home run in so far as helping to injure the prestige of the 
President is concerned, because Brookhart, an able and aggressive fellow, 
well liked by the farming class of his native state, immediately entered the 
race for the Republican nomination against one of the sincere and staunch 
supporters of the President—Senator Albert Cummins—and won. Cum- 
mins has filled many important positions in public life for the past quarter 
of a century, is a great friend of the President and a man of great strength 
and influence in the Senate, who is needed there very badly by the present 
administration. 

The result is that Cummins has become a little peeved, and whether 
or not there is anything to it, feels that he has been double-crossed. I 
read in a Chicago newspaper a few days ago where he made the statement 
that President Coolidge has no possible chance for nomination in 1928. 
This came to the friends of the President like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky, because, whether or not President Coolidge will be nominated in 1928, 
between now and then the chances are that a great deal of his usefulness 
and influence in Washington will be destroyed. The political strategists 
and conniving politicians will lose a great deal of respect for a President 
who is not coming back. 

The Chicago Tribune, a strong Republican newspaper, in nearly every 
edition, openly attacks the policy of President Coolidge. This is indeed 
strange, for a year ago Mr. Coolidge was the idol of this Republican organ. 
Any one who knows the associations of the Chicago Tribune can under- 
stand its purpose and its game; that they are trying to crowd out Presi- 
dent Coolidge and strengthen or boost the candidacy of Frank Lowden, 
ex-Governor of Illinois—the man who refused the nomination for Vice- 
President of the United States in the last convention in Chicago. He 
was offered the nomination before it was offered to the present incumbent, 
Mr. Dawes. 

Lowden made a fairly good Governor of Illinois. He has the confi- 
dence and support of the farmers in general through the middle west. 
He is a man of great wealth, being connected, through marriage, with 
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the McCormicks, who have the controlling interest in the Chicago Tribune 
and in the Harvester Trust. 

One thing I can say for Mr. Lowden, that while Governor of Illinois 
he was somewhat favorable to Labor. He is a strong character, and from 
present appearances it looks as though the game will be played to nominate 
him and throw cold water on the aspirations of President Coolidge. 

Politics makes strange bed fellows. Another crisis such as happened 
in 1912 may arise. If the Democrats begin now to organize their forces, 
there is a chance for them getting in office in 1928, that is, provided they 
do not have another burlesque show such as obtained in the last New York 


convention. 
TT FT 


I TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY of most sincerely tendering my appreciation 
and thanks to our membership in New York, Jersey City and Hudson 
County for the splendid tribute of respect they paid me when leaving 
New York harbor on the steamship Duilio some time ago and for the 
lovely flowers and fresh fruit so generously provided for me in my state- 
room. Also I desire to thank the representatives of our unions who came 
down to the boat to see me off; the impression left on my mind as the 
boat steamed out will never be effaced. 

While I was going for a rest, a vacation, for some relaxation, as I 
gazed down from the side of the ship upon those whole-souled, full- 
hearted, red-blooded comrades, I wished I were off the boat and back 
with them again, as there is nothing that can equal the friendship coming 
from the hearts of such men. 

Therefore, on my first opportunity since returning, I tender through 
the columns of our Journal my deepest appreciation and my sincere 


thanks. 
7 ' * 


Ons OF THE MOST ELABORATE social affairs in the history of the Labor 
Movement took place in the city of Cincinnati on Saturday evening, June 
26th. This affair was in charge of and all expenses pertaining to same 
were paid by the Teamsters’ Unions of Cincinnati. The arrangements were 
entirely in charge of Organizer Farrell and his assistants, who tendered 
this banquet in honor of James Wilson, General President of the Pattern 
Makers’ Union. Brother Wilson lives in Cincinnati and has been quite 
helpful to our Teamsters’ Unions in the controversies in which they have 
been engaged in recent years. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor was in 
session in Cincinnati at that particular time and the members attended 
the banquet in a body. There were also present at the banquet the head 
officers of thirty-four of the large national unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

During the banquet, at which were served all of the good things 
necessary to make an affair of this kind enjoyable and long-to-be-remem- 
bered, there was a musical entertainment of instrumental and vocal tal- 
ent of the highest type; the tables were beautifully decorated with flowers 
and on the pastry, which was the most wonderful that the genius of that 
craft could provide, there was stamped or encrusted the emblem of the 
American Federation of Labor. General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. 
Hughes acted as toastmaster. There were present many business men 
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from Indianapolis and Cincinnati, among them Garry Hermann, owner 
of the Cincinnati baseball club—now leading the league—who made some 
wonderfully complimentary remarks when called upon by the toastmaster. 
Many of our large employers in Cincinnati were also present, and what 
they observed, witnessed and heard was to them a revelation. 


The toastmaster, in a splendid address, presented to Jim Wilson, the 
honored guest, the latest model Franklin sedan, fully equipped and cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $3,200, as a token of the respect and esteem in 
which the Teamsters’ Unions hold him and in remembrance of the serv- 
ices he has rendered. However, no one can take away any of the glory 
from the man who conceived this entire affair, but who kept himself in 
the dark as much as he possibly could—Thomas (Brocky) Farrell. 


Over thirty of our local representatives, paying their own expenses, 
came from Chicago and elsewhere. Vice-President Casey, having been 
called to Headquarters by the General President on matters pertaining 
to our organization on the western coast, being in the vicinity, was also 
a guest at the banquet. Brother Casey says that while they have had 
many splendid social affairs in San Francisco, he had to take off his hat 
and pass to Cincinnati the crown of glory, which, under the guidance of 
Organizer Farrell, put on the finest affair of its kind he ever attended. 

Brother Wilson responded to the presentation in a splendid address, 
during which he enumerated the conditions under which the Teamsters 
in that city worked in past years and the splendid conditions which they 
are now enjoying. His remarks, to a certain extent, were intended for the 
employers who were present. His address, in its entirety, was a master- 
piece, glowing with thankfulness and fervor, showing his great surprise. 
It was quite clear that he was somewhat affected as a result of receiving 
this first gift ever received from any organization outside of his own. 

The action of the Teamsters’ Unions in presenting Brother Wilson with 
this splendid machine is but another proof of the fact that the Teamsters 
in Cincinnati, or any other place, never forget a friendly act; never fail 
to return kindness and thanks to those who are their friends; yet, in the 
same breath, never forget an enemy, or fail to observe those who would 
knife them in the dark while extending the so-called hand of friendship. 

This banquet had another significance, as I told President Green and 
Secretary Morrison, who sat beside me, and that was, the success of 
bringing together in social contact so many conflicting elements. If the 
American Federation of Labor could but give an affair of this kind once 
a year it would do more towards settling the bitter disputes and misunder- 
standings existing between aggressive labor organizations than fifteen 
conventions. At a banquet the national officers of organizations that have 
for years had bitter jurisdictional disputes might sit side by side in friendly 
conversation and through this friendly conversation see the way to end 
their disputes. I think I can safely say that at one or two such gather- 
ings the ground work was laid towards bringing about a better under- 


standing between labor men and eventually eliminated unhealthy juris- 
dictional disputes. 


After all is said and done, members of the union and employers are 
human; sometimes fighting at a distance, neither understanding the other 
thoroughly, but when brought together and they sit down side by side to 
talk the matter over, they soon realize that the other fellow is not so bad 
after all; and through this understanding serious mistakes may be over- 
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come. This fact was more clearly demonstrated to the writer at the 
splendid banquet given by our people in Cincinnati than it ever was be- 
fore. 

All praise and glory to the men who conceived this affair, and to 
Brother Wilson, in whose honor the banquet was given. We hope he will 
long enjoy his beautiful car and may the bond of friendship now existing 
between him and the organization that thinks so much of him continue 
ever to endure, and as time rolls on may the years mellow this friendship 
into more fondness and real loyalty for the cause to which both have 
dedicated their lives. 

TTT 


Severan OF THE APPOINTEES on the New Railway Wage Board, under the 
Watson-Parker Bill, are thoroughly opposed to Labor. One or two of 
them have been outspoken, all their lives, as being against Labor and its 


aspirations. 
i i 


Ir WAS INDEED STRANGE for us to read and learn that the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, in their convention held recently in Chicago, passed a vote 
of thanks and sent a resolution of appreciation to Senator Jim Watson 
of Indiana. 

Those of us who live in Indiana and know Watson’s record can hardly 
understand how labor organizations can feel so kindly towards Jim. Dur- 
ing all his life, up to the time of the passage of this bill, he never did any- 
thing for Labor. Whether this legislation will be of any good to Labor 
or not is doubtful at this time, because the men appointed to fill the posi- 
tions created by this bill—the so-called commissioners—if antagonistic 
to Labor, and some of those already appointed are very much so, can make 
the bill more of an injury than a service to the organizations of Labor 
which come under it. 

Our membership in the employ of the American Railway Express 
Company legally come under this legislation. I wish they did not. I cer- 
tainly feel that I would prefer doing business with the company without 
having to go before boards appointed by the Government. It is true the 
company could enter into mutual agreements, if it so desired, but the 
company will not do so because it will hang onto the last thread of hope, 
and, like the railroad companies, feel safe in going to the court of last 
resort created by this Watson-Parker Bill. 

Jim Watson had been in Congress from Indiana for many years and 
was never known to vote for a Labor bill while there. When he was de- 
feated in the Republican slump in 1912, he became lobbyist for the Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Washington. Some of us, at least, remember 
the Mulhall evidence. Mulhall was an employe also of the Manufacturers’, 
or Erectors’, Association and he testified, in one of the hearings, that Jim 
Watson was one who could always be depended on. Mulhall came to Indi- 
anapolis and for buying Jim a dinner at the Claypool Hotel, he stated he 
expected considerable assistance for the group of employers by whom he 
was employed, and who were bitterly opposed to Labor. In the recent 
race and religious bigotry movement of the Ku Klux Klan in Indiana, Jim 
was known to be one of their pets and one of their favorites, and we now 
find labor organizations of the railroad group singing the praises of Sena- 
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tor Watson. Perhaps, after all, Jim has been converted, but we who know 
him thoroughly and know his record, doubt very much his conversion. 
Rather are we inclined to think he has been serving the railroads, and try- 
ing to soft-soap the working men, as he needs all the votes he can get in 
his fight for re-election to the Senate in November. 


TT 7 


Wun WE REALIZE that but a few short years ago we did not have any 
organization in Cincinnati (yes, in 1904, when I attended the convention 
of the International in Cincinnati, we had about 150 members, which in 
1915 had dwindled down to almost nothing), it is wonderful to contem- 
plate what has been accomplished since I sent Brother Farrell to Cincin- 
nati from Cleveland, where he was working, to endeavor to mold together 
—_ was left of a union that had participated in a long and bitter strug- 
gle. 

I well remember the look on Brother Farrell’s face when I told him to 
move his family from Chicago to Cincinnati and make his headquarters 
there and work there for the purpose of building up an organization in 
that city. I remember the look on his face when he thought of the dis- 
couraging aspects surrounding him and the unwelcome reception awaiting 
him because he was not very well known to the men and because of their 
feeling towards the organizer who had preceded him. 

As stated above, the locals had gone through a strike that was not 
entirely successful; most of them had newly-elected leaders who had not 
had a great deal of experience and they did not have any money. So the 
other night as I looked into the faces of the men at the banquet, where 
every local union was represented, and realized that they were able to 
pay the expenses of the banquet without in any way injuring their treas- 
uries; knowing that the banquet and the gift was backed by every mem- 
ber of their organizations; realizing that they now have a union-shop 
agreement with an almost one hundred per cent organization throughout 
the city, I certainly felt a thrill of joy and happiness, which I am sure 
was felt by every one present who could look back with me to a few short 
years ago. 

Two of our organizations in Cincinnati own their own buildings. 
Many of the other locals are sound financially and strong in every way. 
All unions are run by a clean set of officers who have no desire except to 
be helpful and serve their people faithfully. 

The situation in Cincinnati is an example of what can be done through 
organization. It is a living monument to the International; and no one 
feels more proud of the progress made in Cincinnati, and elsewhere, by 
our people than does the Editor. 


"Vv 


Be UP AND DOING all the time, or someone else will do you by getting 
ahead. If men won’t organize to help themselves, they needn’t expect the 
bosses to help them. 

All men are human; some are brutal. The average employer wants 
all the money he can get. 

He will give you nothing unless you know enough to get in a union 
and demand it. Those now in the union should strive night and day to 
make it stronger. 
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Ar THE RECENT MEETING of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Secretary Frank Duffy of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners reported that the dispute existing for the past ten or 
twelve years between the Sheet Metal Workers and the Carpenters was 
about to be settled permanently, a committee of International Officers 
from both organizations having signed an agreement which is to be ap- 
proved by the General Executive Board of the respective organizations. 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners have already sanctioned 
the agreement entered into by their national officers, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the International Board of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union 
will confirm the action of President John Hynes and his International co- 
workers by also approving the agreement. 

No other fight within the history of the Labor Movement in this, or 
any other country, has ever been as bitter as this jurisdictional dispute. 

Eleven years ago, at the San Francisco convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, this question occupied almost the entire time of the 
convention, and at every succeeding convention, as well as in the conven- 
tions of the Building Trades, this question has been the bitter thorn in the 
side of Labor. In many cities thousands of buildings have been tied up as 
a result of this controversy, but we hope through the honest perseverance 
of the officers of both of the organizations that all misunderstandings will 
be cleared away and that the agreement entered into will be the solution 
of this most bitter controversy. 

We congratulate the officers of both organizations and especially 
President Hynes and President Hutcheson who have had the courage to 
face their membership and explain to them what they believed to be best 
for all concerned to the end that Labor might go on organizing and better- 
ing the working conditions of the membership and cease eternally penal- 
izing contractors and employers who were their friends and making them 
suffer through no fault of their own. 

Another milestone added to the onward, triumphant march of Labor. 


rT Fy 


Dow’t LOOK BACKWARD, except to improve your mind by your past mis- 
takes. ; 


a ef 


R ememarr, tomorrow is the beginning of another new day, wherein you 
can accomplish that in which you failed yesterday. 


oo 


I ATTENDED A MEETING of the Bus Drivers’ Union of Cincinnati at two 
A. M. a few days ago. Rather an unseemly hour to hold a meeting, but as 
many of the men work late it is the only hour at which a meeting could 
be held so that all members might be present. They are striving to better 
their conditions. They are receiving an average wage of from $35.00 to 
$42.00 a week. 

As you know, our International Union through its representatives 
and on the advice of the American Federation of Labor entered into a set- 
tlement of the jurisdictional dispute existing between our organization 
and the Street Carmen’s Union over bus drivers. 
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This settlement gave to the Street Carmen jurisdiction over bus 
drivers employed on buses owned by the street railway company and to 
our International jurisdiction over all independent lines. 

There are about 250 bus drivers belonging to our local at Cincinnati. 
The street car company operates about 50 buses. The majority of our 
members, that is, the individual owners, are paid a much higher wage 
than the wage paid to the bus drivers employed by the street car com- 
pany and this makes it rather difficult for our men to get an increase 
in wages. At any rate, at this meeting which lasted until 4:30 a. M. the 
men decided to appoint a committee to work in conjunction with their 
local officers in endeavoring to obtain a still further advance in wages and 
betterment of conditions. 

A divided jurisdiction is very unpleasant and generally acts to retard 
the progress of the men employed in that line of work. That was the 
reason why we were so desirous and that the Federation saw the justice 
of our claim that all chauffeurs, drivers and helpers in the employ of the 
American Railway Express Company should hold membership in our 
organization. If we had them all we would have no trouble in getting a 
substantial betterment of working conditions for this class of workers. 
Unfortunately, there are a few of them in three or four other organiza- 
tions outside of our International and many of them in no organization 
whatever. Some day we hope the express drivers, and others coming 
under our jurisdiction, will see the wisdom of affiliating with us, because 
the best proof that they would better themselves by doing so lies in the 
fact that all of our other members have benefited themselves through their 
affiliation with our International Union. 


i le 


A Glimpse of the Impressions Made Upon Me 
While Traveling Through Europe 


Trusting It May Be of Some Little Interest to Some of Our Members, and to 
the Others, I Offer My Humble Apologies for Using This Space 


| SAILED on the Steamship Duilio, the finest of the fleet of Italian steam- 
ships, from New York, through the Mediterranean, to Italy. The pas- 
senger list was full, every state room having been taken for months before 
sailing time. 

Included amongst the passengers were many prominent business men 
such as Jesse Strauss, president of the Macy stores of New York; General 
Harboard, president of the American Radio Corporation; Ex-Governor 
Sulzer of New Jersey; Owen Young, president of the General Electric 
Company, and several others of equal importance in the business affairs 
of our nation. Ninety per cent of the passengers were Americans. 

The luxuriousness of the boat is almost beyond description. There 
is no hotel in New York with lounging rooms fitted out in greater splendor. 

It was a beautiful day as we left the harbor, the water smooth and 
peaceful looking, and when ready to retire that evening we felt that un- 
doubtedly we were to have a happy and smooth voyage. I had a large 
state room on D deck, above the water line. I awakened early next morn- 
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ing and felt the boat shaking very much, and before I had time to think 
a wave struck the boat and instantly volumes of water burst through the 
port hole. I called the steward, who closed up the port hole and that was 
the last time it was opened during the trip. During that day the boat 
rolled constantly from side to side. The sky was clear but heavy winds 
prevailed, so that morning many were missing from the enormous dining 
room, and those of us who had crossed before knew the reason why the 
tables, which the evening before were filled with men and. women, looked 
so empty. The next day less than half of the tables were occupied and 
some of those present failed to recognize the splendid dishes set before 
them, their faces wearing a disgusted look. The boat, although going 
fairly fast, seemed, according to the log, not to be making its record 
speed. 

The second night the passengers did not retire so early, no doubt 
many having a nervous feeling and wondering if they would be better 
off in bed or sitting up in case anything happened. After a while nature 
prevailed and the eyes of many of the passengers became heavy and con- 
versation began to lag. 

I decided to retire. I had a trunk in my bath room which looked 
natural, but after an hour or two of sleep I was awakened by a terrible 
noise and as I looked into the bath room I saw the trunk being tossed 
around from side to side like a cork floating in water. I heard consider- 
able noise outside in the corridors and it seemed to me that all of the 
passengers were being affected in the same way. Again I called the 
steward, who is always on the watch in the passage outside the cabin 
doors, and he brought in some rope and strapped my trunk so it ceased 
its wanderings around the bath room. 

The next morning we were all-up early, believing that the rough 
water and high winds were over and we would surely now enjoy a peaceful 
passage. However, as I came out on deck I noticed we were in the midst 
of a very troublesome sea. The air was slightly warmer, but clouds and 
high winds were noticeable. I confronted one of the officers and asked 
him if this was the usual weather, or sea, experienced by the boat, but he 
said: “No, no, we had as peaceful a passage on the trip over as any one 
could imagine.” They all say the same thing. This is part of the disci- 
pline of the ship—never to say anything unpleasant to the passengers, but 
to always cheer them up. I knew this, so I seldom pay much attention to 
statements made by the officers or the crew. 

I remember in coming back from England, in 1911, that one evening 
after I had retired there was a terrible jar against the side of the ship; 
looking through the port hole I noticed a ship quite close to us, almost up 
against the side of our ship. The crew seemed excited and were running 
up and down the passageways. After a while we started on our way; I 
forgot all about it and went to sleep. The next morning I asked the chief 
steward what the trouble was. He said I must have been dreaming or 
had sat too late in the refreshment room. I met the purser, with whom 
I was very well acquainted, he having been a former member of the trade 
union movement in London. He also denied that anything had happened, 
but later as I was sitting with the ship surgeon listening to his phono- 
graph (phonographs at that time were rather new) I asked him about it 
and he said: “Yes, Mr. Tobin, we came very near having a nasty 
smashup, but we escaped with just a scratch.” I think I was the only 
passenger on the ship that knew about the “nasty smashup”. 
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Again, when returning from Brest in company with the late Presi- 
dent Gompers in 1919 on the steamship George Washington, we had been 
arguing about the number of miles we were making, or the speed of the 
ship, when the captain, a splendid fellow, entered our state room. We 
said, “Captain, why is it we have fallen down in speed the last day or 
two?” He said, “Well, gentlemen, if you will hold this in confidence and 
say nothing about it until we reach New York, I will tell you—we have a 
fire in one of the coal pockets, caused by spontaneous combustion. Don’t 
worry, everything is safe. We have it under complete control, for, as 
you know, the coal pockets are partitioned off with thick steel walls.” We 
told the captain his confidence would be respected. He had a very high 
regard for Mr. Gompers, as did nearly every one else on the European side 
during and after the war. 

Mr. Gompers and I sat up until the small hours of morning playing 
any kind of a game of cards which might relieve the monotony. Our 
berths were opposite and just when Sam was about to go to sleep, I said, 
“T can’t understand how you can possibly go to sleep knowing that this 
old tub is on fire.’ He laughed and uttered a prayer which cannot be 
printed here. We reached New York on that boat two days late and we 
were the only passengers on the boat who knew anything about the fire 
in the coal hold. I mention these facts just to prove to you that I have 
reasons for not paying much attention to what the officers and crew on 
a ship may tell me. 

The ship continued to roll, the waves were high and the boat was being 
tossed back and forth like a ball, and when I entered the dining room there 
were fewer passengers present than the day before. A railing had been 
placed around the tables to keep the dishes from slipping off, and unless 
one held his coffee cup in his hand it would be dashed to the other side. 

I am not easily affected by the rolling of the boat, and my appetite, 
for which I was most thankful, was quite good. However, the boat was 
rather lonesome and after breakfast I again approached an officer and 
said, “How long do you suppose we will stay in these waters?” He said, 
“You know we are going south and are now about to enter the Gulf 
Stream. We will be two or three days in these waters and the fourth 
day we should enter into smooth seas.” The fourth day arrived and the 
water was still rough and so it was on the fifth and sixth day, but by this 
time the passengers were becoming used to it and were beginning to 
wander back to their respective seats at the table. The eighth day the 
sea was almost as bad as on the second, but we were told that on the 
tenth day we would sight land—the Island of Madeira. We would then 
be at the mouth of the Mediterranean and peaceful seas would obtain. 
Those who had been sick immediately began to feel better and there was 
great rejoicing amongst the passengers in anticipation of seeing land. 
Those of you who have never been at sea and have never had the experi- 
ence of being entirely out of sight of land for days cannot understand the 
gladness of sighting anything that looks like solid ground. While travel- 
ing by sea is considered much more safe than traveling on land, nearly 
everyone who has ever experienced a rough voyage feels he would be 
much more comfortable were he standing on solid ground. The night 
before we docked outside Madeira everyone seemed happy and every table 
had its full measure of diners and every diner—all Americans—forgot 
the existence of the Volstead Act. 

About ten o’clock in the morning of the eleventh day we docked in 
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a very beautiful harbor and in the distance we could see a tropical island. 
After going through the usual preliminaries of the Customs Office we 
were put into a tender and then on our way for this Island of Madeira. 
In my younger days when studying geography and learning about the 
Island of Madeira, and what I then considered other out-of-the-world 
places, I never had the slightest thought or idea that I would ever see or 
visit it, but with the improvements in transportation, the wonderful ad- 
vanced ways of traveling by water and with all of our other modern meth- 
ods, every place is much nearer than before. 

Immediately upon docking on this island we were confronted with 
myriads of beggars—beggars of every description, old and young. Little 
children, hardly able to walk, held out their hands in supplication for 
money, and in words of their native language, which is Portuguese, as 
the island is governed by Portugal, they follow one every place and every- 
where, asking for alms, and if you give to one, the rest, thinking you a 
soft plum, swarm around and follow every step you take. 

We were taken in autos, as arrangements had been made by wireless, 
and driven all around this beautiful island, the temperature of which is 
equal to that of Southern California, but the surroundings somewhat 
greener, due to the fact that they have much more rain than does South- 
ern California; so with the heat and warm rains, vegetation and flowers 
of the most beautiful colors meet the eye at every turn. 

This island seemed to be a large hill, as we climbed to a very great 
height, going round and round, until we reached the summit, proving 
conclusively that many of those islands must be the result of eruptions 
or disturbances taking place in the sea, as they looked as though they 
were thrown up, in ages past, right out of the water. The water looked 
so cool and calm and gazing into it one could not help but realize the 
immensity of nature and how impossible it is to understand her work- 
ings. Materialists may endeavor to explain those things, but even the 
most indifferent individual witnessing the wonders to be seen in for- 
eign countries—yes, and in our own country—cannot stifle back the 
thought that some greater power than the power of water and material 
must have obtained to perfect the wonders with which nature and our 
planet is surrounded. 

On the top of this island there is located a beautiful tavern or hotel, 
at which we had lunch. Fish, excellently cooked, chicken, salads and 
everything that an up-to-date hotel in New York might provide, were 
served at a reasonable price. There was wine everywhere, for Madeira 
port wine is known the world over, and could be purchased there at a 
very reasonable price. The heat was intense, so those who imbibed too 
freely suffered considerably during the afternoon. Those not acclimated 
could not stand to drink much of the wine, but passengers were not 
warned or cautioned by those having charge of the trip. It is a great 
holiday when a steamer calls at one of those islands and the natives 
usually expect to reap a harvest from the money spent by those who 
visit from the ship, so every sort of peddler and huckster surrounds the 
visitors and in front of the little shops and stores they almost pull you in, 
until the first thing you know you have a bundle of junk that looks to be 
native made, but much of it, or many of the articles, could be purchased 
in Woolworth’s store in New York at, perhaps, a less price. Faking and 
deception is a profession in nearly all of the places in Europe where tour- 
ists travel to any extent. The impression I got, and which was pitiable 
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to me, was that mendicancy and beggary seemed to be the principal in- 
dustry of the island. 

After we had finished lunch, we were loaded into sleds, which were 
drawn down the side of the hill by men in their bare feet who ran over 
the cobble stones without the least fear or thought of a corn. Most of 
the natives of both sexes go barefooted. For a-small sum one is drawn 
around in those sleds and it is one of the treats of the island. Millionaires 
who are accustomed to riding around in handsome limousines at home 
did not hesitate to ride in those sleds over the rough cobble stones. People 
who usually travel in those out-of-the-way places are interested in seeing 
and trying out everything that is new and different from what they are 
used to at home and which is not found in advanced civilized countries, 
and are willing to spend their money and sometimes endure real discomfort 
in order to experience something novel and different. This sled experi- 
ence, however, had a depressing effect upon me, for here were strong men 
making animals of themselves, hitched by ropes to those sleds, pulling 
other human beings around because the sunlight of progress, education 
and advanced civilization had not yet penetrated that beautiful island. 

We went on board our ship again at seven o’clock in the evening and 
were on our way through the beautiful, smooth blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean. I cannot suppress the thought, that I don’t blame the Portu- 
guese for swarming to Boston and Gloucester to become barbers or fisher- 
men. 


(To be continued) 


TT 








Blacklist? Depends on Bosses’ 
Secrecy 


Chicago.—“The trade union de- 
pends upon openness and publicity, 
while employers’ organizations are 
largely based upon cunning and se- 
crecy,” says the Bakers’ Journal. 

“Even the father of modern social 
economy, Adam Smith, recognized 
this difference between employers’ 
associations and labor unions. 

“The masters, he said, do not only 
ally themselves against journeymen. 
There prevails among them a ‘silent 
understanding,’ which is much more 
dangerous to the workers than a fight 
openly directed against them. 

“What was recognized more than 
150 years ago by Adam Smith can be 
observed in our present times, prac- 
tically day after day. Employers’ 
organizations carefully try to shield 
every activity against publicity. 
Shortly after they organize for com- 
mon action against the workers, the 
blacklist makes its appearance. 





“The powerful industrial lords do 
not believe in open fighting. They 
prefer the ambush method.”—News 
Letter. 





Out-of-Work Funds Must Pay 
U. S. Tax 


Washington. — Unemployment in- 
surance funds must pay a federal in- 
come tax, according to a ruling hand- 
ed down by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

The federal income tax law ex- 
empts the funds of religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary and educa- 
tional associations. The bureau holds 
that “money contributed by members 
of an organization to a common fund 
to be applied to relief of the particu- 
lar members of the organization 
when in sickness, want, or other dis- 
ability, is not a charitable fund,” and 
clearly does not come under the other 
exempted categories. 
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Detroit, Michigan 


[I publish this so that our mem- 
bers may know how hard it is to 
organize in some cities.—Editor. ] 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Due to the fact that you have been 
away for some time, I am herewith 
sending in a detailed report of the 
situation as I found it in Detroit from 
March 1, 1926, to June 30, 1926. 
Realizing that you must be very busy 
at this time, I will make it as brief as 
possible. 


Arriving in Detroit the first of 
March, I found that Mr. Collins, to 
whom you had sent me, was out of 
town. I went to the Labor Temple, 
where Mr. Martell told me that Mr. 
Collins would not be back for several 
days. I waited for Mr. Collins’ re- 
turn and then we decided to start on 
the Dump Truck Men. At the first 
meeting we acquired a membership 
of seventeen men, which at this time 
has advanced to sixty-two. The men 
seem anxious to belong to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, but they are 
afraid of losing their jobs should they 
take any active interest, so to date 
have had difficulty in getting officers 
for the local. However, I believe, 
that in time, we will be able to over- 
come this. In the meantime, I am 
taking charge of all the routine work. 
At the first meeting there were about 
eighty-five men present, at the second 
sixty men and so on until, at the pres- 
ent time, we have a steady attend- 
ance of about thirty men and we are 
still getting new members. It is 
slow, but we think that, with time 
and effort, a great deal may be ac- 
complished. We have already had 
the sheriff, three Detroit judges, two 
aldermen, Mr. Collins of the A. F. of 


L. and Mr. Martell of the Detroit 
Federation of Labor besides myself 
speak to the men at different meet- 
ings. I have had very good support 
from some of the people in Detroit. 

I have been before the Building 
Trades Council, the Janitors, the 
Butchers, the Fish Market Butchers, 
the Detroit Federation of Labor and 
all of our own Teamsters’ locals here. 
I attend regularly all the Team- 
sters’ meetings, the Federation meet- 
ings and all Mr. Collins’ meetings of 
the Business Agents for the purpose 
of talking over the general situation 
and improving conditions. 

The Sanitary Drivers’ Local here 
received twenty-five cents per day 
raise the first of June, which makes 
their scale six dollars and a half a 
day and a total raise of one dollar 
and a half per day since they formed 
the local. They are all negroes and 
the membership is about three hun- 
dred and fifty. Their treasury has 
beer very low as their expenses were 
really more than they could afford, 
so I advised them to cut out the sal- 
aried business agent for a while until 
they were able to build up their treas- 
ury to where they could afford sala- 
ried officers. They took this advice, 
and the president, Mr. Blasingeld, 
who is colored but well liked by both 
the men and the bosses, is handling 
the affairs of the local and I believe 
that they will not have any more 
financial troubles. 

When Ed Myers was in Detroit, 
the Cleaners and Dyers’ Drivers were 
in bad shape. They owed a back tax 
of one hundred and fifty-four dollars 
and had nothing to pay it with. They 
have sixty-five men. Their books were 
not kept in order as they should have 
been so I put some time in with Sam 
Sigman, the business agent, who was 
getting a salary of one hundred and 
twenty dollars per week, had an 
office, phone and stenographer. The 
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dues of the members were $20.00 per 
month. I ordered them to pay the 
back tax or turn over the books. They 
asked for two weeks’ time so I gave 
it to them and they have paid the 
back tax and, on my advice, the dues 
will be lowered from $20.00 to $10.00 
per month and Mr. Sigman is resign- 
ing the first of August. I am sure 
this local can be built up as I have 
been out with the business agent in 
the last month and have added about 
fifteen new members and have col- 
lected a large amount of back dues, 
which the business agent had never 
tried to do. 


We have had three meetings of the 
white ice men and have talked with 
about two hundred or better on the 
street, and up to this time have been 
able to get only about eleven mem- 
bers and have not asked for a char- 
ter because I felt it was not enough. 

The men seem to favor a local, but 
Mr. Brown started after them at the 
same time I did and it has made it 
hard to get them to come to the meet- 
ings. Mr. Brown is the owner of the 
largest ice company here and he has 
held smokers and barbecues for the 
men at his summer home at Water- 
front. He has told them in a nice 
way that he really did not need any 
of them because he could add one or 
two hundred more cash and carry ice 
stations and his Frigidaire ice box is 
selling like hot cakes. He says the 
ice drivers’ time is short anyway and 
if they join a union he would let them 
all out and do away with the wagons. 
We have arranged for a meeting with 
Mr. Brown, also Mr. Pittman and Mr. 
Dean, to see just what we can do. 
We have the Janitors all with us and 
they handle all the ice in the apart- 
ment houses, so we will probably get 
somewhere on it yet. 

Then there is the question of the 
Colored Ice and Coal Peddlers. Thése 
are independent colored peddlers of 
whom I got forty-six at the first meet- 
ing. The reason for this was that 


the white ice men said that a local 
union would be useless if something 
was not done to control the colored 
fellows, but, at the same time, re- 
fused to take them into their own lo- 
cal. The white ice men therefore 
asked me to organize the colored ped- 
dlers, first, so as to be assured that 
they could be controlled in the matter 
of hours, conditions and Sunday 
work. That is the reason I asked for 
a charter for the Colored Ice and 
Coal Peddlers. They are strong for 
organization. They are holding a 
smoker and dutch lunch at the Labor 
Temple Wednesday, July 30, to help 
get members, pending a decision of 
the General Office. They had an as- 
sociation not long ago of about two 
hundred and fifty men, but it broke 
up as they were not affiliated with 
anybody that amounted to anything. 
The colored men are beginning to be- 
lieve that they have to get into the 
Labor Movement to get any wages, 
hours and conditions for themselves. 
There are about five hundred of them 
here. I had in mind that it might 
help to drive the white men into a lo- 
cal. I have found, too, that there are 
a lot of colored men in the Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs in Detroit and turn- 
ing the colored ice and coal peddlers 
down might have a bad moral effect 
on the rest of the colored men, both 
the ones we have in and the ones we 
will have to take in in any of the lo- 
cals that may be formed in Detroit, 
because you will find colored men in 
all of them. 


The Taxi men want something 
started for them, but they will not 
consider going into the local Livery 
and Chauffeurs Union that has the 
charter. I think perhaps Eddie 
Myers can tell better than I can ex- 
plain it by letter. He understands 
the situation and can talk to you per- 
sonally if you care to ask him 
about it. 


I have called a meeting for General 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs for July 
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15th to see how many we can get and 
see if they are all interested. But in 
summing it up, I think that, if the 
time, effort and energy is put into it, 
a large membership can be worked up 
in Detroit in due time, but it will 
have to be built up from the bottom 
as there is very little to start with 
or give us much support or help. An- 
other hurdle we have to jump is that 
the locals we did have all went bad 
and the men are somewhat afraid to 
take another chance. This is a diffi- 
cult obstacle, and takes time to over- 
come. Another obstacle is the Citi- 
zens’ Commission, American Plan 
and the Employers’ Association, also 
the Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is putting up a stiff battle all 
the time with letters, leaflets and 
other literature as to how the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is trying to 
capture Detroit and laying a great 
deal of stress on the fact that the 
convention is being held in Detroit in 
October. They are playing that hard 
and are collecting a fund to fight us 
all. But even with all that the Bar- 
bers, Janitors, Waitresses, Boiler- 
makers and all the Building Trades 
are making good progress, but they 
have all been here for a year or more. 

Hart of the Barbers has been in 
Detroit a long while and has suc- 
ceeded. The Janitors have been here 
about two years and are going along 
good after a long uphill fight. This 
is true of all the rest—where the time 
and effort has been put into Detroit, 
it has responded well. There is no 
reason why we could not get the same 
results. 


I have covered everything to date 
and have tried to make it as clear as I 
can. I hope this is satisfactory to 


you and I would be very glad to have 
any suggestions or advice you may 
care to offer as I feel I can profit a 
great deal by your experience and 
years in the Labor Movement. 
Fraternally yours, 
HENRY G. BURGER. 





“Industrial Yeggs” 


In a speech that would discount a 
soap-boxer’s denunciation of profi- 
teers, President McLaurin of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation referred to manufacturers 
and distributors as “industrial 
yeggs”’. 

He denounced the greed which is 
driving these business men into prac- 
tices which, even two decades ago, 
“would have brought the blush of 
shame to the face of thoughtful, 
God-fearing, man-loving men.” 

“We speak glibly,” he said, “of the 
rights of the manufacturer and, as 
wholesalers, talk smugly about the 
protection of our own interests, but 
I hear very little said concerning the 
welfare of the consumer for whom 
this food is produced and dis- 
tributed.” 

The consumer, he continued, has 
been forgotten and the path from the 
factory to the market basket has 
been strewn with industrial yeggs.— 
Exchange. 





The fact is that nothing is as stub- 
bornly resisted as the attempt to or- 
ganize into effective unions. Yet it is 
labor organized alone that can stand 
between America and the creation of 
a permanent, servile class. Unless 
labor is powerful enough to be re- 
spected, it is doomed to a degrading 
servitude. Without unions no such 
power is possible. Without unions 
industrial democracy is unthinkable. 
Without democracy in industry, that 
is where it counts most, there is no 
such thing as democracy in America. 

For only through the union can the 
wage-earner participate in the con- 
trol of industry and only through the 
union can he obtain the discipline 
needed for self-government. Those 
who fight unions may think they are 
fighting its obvious errors, but what 
they are really against is just this en- 
croachment of democracy upon busi- 
ness.—Walter Lippmann. 
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HAVE BEEN AWAY about three and a half months and visited sev- 
eral of the countries of Europe. The work in the Internatio1.al Office 
was taken care of by Organizer John M. Gillespie, and I am sure you all 
appreciated his splendid efforts in making our Magazine interest'ng and 
readable. His articles—I have read them all—were instructive and help- 
ful. Now that I have returned I will again take up the work wher. I left 
off and hope I may again get back into your good graces without any seri- 
ous trouble for, after all, we are all striving and struggling for a brighter 
day for our membership and in the hope that the working people in yen- 
eral may be happier because of the splendid work of the trade union 
movement, 


TT ,T 


OR THE PAST three or four years the street car men’s union in Bos- 
ton has been admitting to membership the drivers of auto trucks haul- 
ing materials for the street car company. Brother Mahon some three 
years ago rendered a decision and instructed his organization to cease 
admitting chauffeurs and drivers, but the local union refused to obey the 
mandate of their General President and has continued to hold these men. 


This organization of street car men in Boston has about eight or nine 
thousand members and it imagines itself as big as the International Union, 
which is a mistake, for were they to become engaged in a controversy 
with the authorities in Boston, the leaders of that local would find they 
were but a rope of sand, bursting asunder in the hour when strength was 
needed. However, within the last few days, a message was received from 
Brother Mahon asking that a man be sent to Boston to help straighten 
out this affair. I sent Organizer Gillespie to Boston—his old stamping 
ground—as he understands the situation there, and I am hopeful that the 
matter may be adjusted, thereby straightening out a rather unpleasant 
situation. 
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USINESS INTERESTS are combining today to avoid self-destruction. 
Laboring men must do likewise, if they would eliminate the competi- 
tion that is working so much harm in their ranks. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary : 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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